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PREFACE. 



The following pages present to the reader a 
Sermon preached in London, in June 1826, 
before the friends of the Stepney Academical 
Institution. A discourse from the same text 
also, but far from being identical, was delivered 
in the following year, at the anniversary of the 
Baptist Academy at Bradford, in Yorkshire. 
On both these occasions, the author was 
immediately and warmly solicited to print his 
sermon; a proceeding which he declined, not 
through any want of respect to his friends, nor, 
as he trusts, through any unwillingness to do 
good; but because he considered such en- 
treaties in general as originating more in 
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momentary excitement, or in personal partiality, 
than in a sound judgment of what is really 
wise, or likely to be useful. With these re- 
fusals he had abandoned entirely the idea of 
publication ; nor would he ever have resumed 
it^ had it not again been pressed upon him, 
two years after the first delivery of the dis- 
course, in a tone of seriousness which he did 
not know how to resist. Whether he has done 
right in yielding to this importunity he still 
doubts ; but, as he trusts his only desire has 
been to contribute his mite towards public use- 
fulness, so he commends his slender effort to 
the candour of his brethren cheerfully, and 
humbly to the blessing of his Lord. 

Of the importance of the subject he is deeply 
convinced, and most happy would he be to 
attain the object of his wishes in the discussion 
of it ; but he feels not a little painfully his own 
want of qualification for the task he has under- 
taken, and is far from being satisfied with the 



manner in which he has executed it If the 
discourse may be of any utility, it can be only 
to furnish hints for more extended reflexion, 
and a clew to the method of practical improve- 
ment. Its brevity denies it every other advan- 
tage ; but in order that this may be the more 
readily attained, it is published in a form 
adapted to render it not only suitable for 
the library, but available as a pocket com- 
panion. 

The more seriously the author contemplates 
the topics enforced in the following pages, the 
more strongly he is impressed with their import- 
ance. Of neither of them can he be content to 
speak in terms even of comparative depreci- 
ation ; but, if there is one on which he feels 
more profoundly than another, it is the manner 
in which the testimony of God is represented to 
mankind. No statements are more common 
among preachers of the evangelical body than 
those to which he has alluded ; viz. that man 
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is unable to be, or to do good ; and that Christ 
died for the elect only. The writer is quite 
aware of the multitude of feelings which the 
mention of these sentiments will awaken, partly 
in defence of long established notions, partly 
in hostility to alleged novelties, and partly in 
pity for the man who is rash enough to encoun. 
ter such a host of antagonist prejudices ; but a 
sense of momentous truth, and of public duty, 
constrains him to make an explicit avowal of 
his belief, that both these assertions are un- 
scriptural and untrue. He may add, that, 
in his opinion, they are immeasurably mis- 
chievous. He is far from supposing that the 
excellent and devoted men who maintain these 
tenets have failed to satisfy themselves of their 
truth and excellency; but, if any of them 
should be willing to examine them afresh, (an 
exercise which will at least do no harm,) he 
would suggest to them two modes of bringing 
them to the test. In the first place, let them try 
whether, while they maintain man's inability ^ 
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tbey can shew any rational ground for asserting 
his responsibility ; and whether^ if tbey affirm 
that Christ died only for the elect, they can see 
any sincerity or good faith in universal invita- 
tions. Let it not be deemed sufficient to repel 
the implied objections with a high hand, as 
suggestions of the devil, or emanations from an 
unsanctified heart ; much more likely as it is, 
that it should both arise from the one, and 
prove gratifying to the other, for the very teach- 
ers of religion to inculcate what really invali- 
dates the proclamation of God, and destroys the) 
accountableness of man. The author is fully 
convinced that, upon the hypothesis in ques- 
tion, neither divine invitations nor human re- 
sponsibility can stand ; nor has he ever seen any 
thing like an effective defence of them on this 
ground. The argument is simply this : WTiat a 
man cannot do^ he cannot justly be required to 
do ; nor, for not doing ity be justly punished. 
Many an attack has been made upon this posi- 
tion, but it has never been assailed with success. 
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It is, in fact, impregnable: and the author must 
be allowed to say, that nothing but accidental 
and circumstantial impediments can prevent 
any man of common sense and common honesty 
from admitting, that, if man be responsible, he 
is and must he fully able to perform every thing 
required of him. And if this be the case, how 
is it possible to maintain the doctrine of human 
inability ? 

The responsibility of man stands high among 
the primary truths of religion ; none being an- 
tecedent to it but the authority of God, and 
even this being not more important. Fail of 
establishing the just responsibility of man, and 
you cannot shew that God has any righteous 
authority, or that man has any real criminality ; 
that divine justice has any cause to complain, 
or mercy any occasion to interpose. Nay, the 
very contrary of all this may be proved ; and it 
is undeniable, that if, under such circumstances, 
men are really held guilty and punished, it is 
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nothing less than a violent and arbitrary 
^n-ong. 

The other part pf the argument is equally 
simple. To that which is not prepared for a 
maiCs acceptancey it is not a matter of sincerity 
and good faith to invite him ; nor could any 
attempt be made to justify a proceeding of this 
nature, but by means of disingenuous and hy» 
pocritioal subterfuges which would render it 
yet more odious. Such a method it is altoge- 
ther impossible to ascribe to the ever blessed 
God. If his invitations are universal} so must 
be his provisions of mercy. And if so, the idea 
that Christ died only for the elect, falls to the 
ground. He died for the whole world, and for 
every man ; a sentiment in the enunciation of 
which feiithfulness to God will allow the writer 
neither hesitation nor disguise. Abandon it^ 
and you must either cease to preach what is 
more emphatically the gospel altogether, or 
continue to do so with a consciousness that the 



Most High is ax^ting a part^ which, if any man 
were to imitate, you would execrate and des- 
pise him. 

This, then, is the first method of ascertain- 
ing the value of the views under consideration; 
namely, trying their consistency with funda- 
mental and unquestionable truths. But there 
is another, and perhaps a more efficacious one. 
Let any person who holds the inability of man 
and the limited aspect of Christ's death, engage 
in conversation with an unbeliever of acute and 
well disciplined mind. He ought to be in pos- 
session of means adapted and sufficient to in- 
struct and convince such a man ; and if he is 
in possession of the truth, he will be so. But 
what will be the character of the discus- 
sion ? The friend of God, instead of being 
able to bear on the conscience of his enemy, 
or even to throw any light into his under- 
standing, will be attacked and driven to 
his entrenchments ; the whole opportunity of 



usefulness will be spent in an embarrassed 
attempt to keep possession of the weapons be- 
fore which his antagonist ought to have fallen; 
and it will be well if he comes off without a 
manifest as well as a real defeat The conso*- 
latory reflexion^ indeed, is at hand. What an 
enmity does the carnal mind shew to the truth ! 
when the more appropriate language would be. 
How unskilful have I been in using the wea- 
pons of my warfare ! For the result is not such, 
as can arise in reference to the truth. Wicked 
men may hate it, but they can not disprove it : 
and if the truth were fairly exhibited, the ene- 
mies of the gospel would depart from the dis- 
cussion embarrassed and confounded, instead of 
its friends. Let it not be said that the trial 
proposed is an unfair one. It is, on the con- 
trary, the only fisdr trial to which the advocate 
of Christianity can be put The truth itself is 
adapted and sufficient, both to enlighten and 
to convince; and the more penetrating the 
mind is to which it appeals, the greater is its 
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Let the representntive of his Maker try the 
conflict with the weapons now recommended to 
him. Let him maintain (if he can with satis- 
faction to himself) that every man possesses a 
full and entire ability to he and to do all that 
is right, and that the provision of divine 
mercy is unlimited and universal, and he will 
soon perceive that the unbeliever is stripped of 
the armour wherein he trusted, and silenced, 
if not convicted and condemned. 

The author is not ignorant that the senti- 
ments he has been advocating have extensive 
connexions with other parts of gospel truth, in 
reference to which some explanations. might 
appear necessary>. in order to prevent the mis- 
interpretation of his general views ; but as the 
introduction to a sermon is not the place for 
protracted discussion, (he has need already to 
apologize,) he hopes he may be . permitted to 
refer for such amplification to a small work 
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which is already before the public, and in 
which his views are fully exhibited.* With 
respect to the appeal to thp sacred scriptures, 
which might be urged upon him by some 
readers, he has only to remind them of the no- 
torious fact, that all parties consider themselves 
as explaining satisfactorily the whole bible, 
and that the interpretation of single passages 
is decided by the general doctrines previously 
embraced. To discuss general principles, there- 
fore, is the only way to affect particular inter- 
pretations. When a sentiment proposed for 
adoption is clearly understood, it remains to try 
it by the bible ; and if the reader will take this 
trouble with those now submitted to his notice, 
the desire of the writer will be fully at- 
tained. 

* Theology, or an Attempt towards a consistent View 
of the whole Counsel of God. 
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9 TIMOTHY III. 17. 



THAT THE MAN OP OOI> MAY BE PERFECT, THROUGHLY 
FURNISHED TO EVERY GOOD WORK.** 



To be perfect, in its widest sense, is the pre- 
rogative of God alone ; and it is one of the most 
exalted he possesses. To be perfect, in a sense 
corresponding with their nature and capability, 
is the brightest excellence of creatures; and, 
amidst whatever deficiencies, it should be the 
aim of all. 

In the passage before us, however, the apostle 
appears to contemplate official, rather than 
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moral perfection : not an exact correspondence 
with the rule of universal rectitude^ but a com- 
plete qualification for the work of the ministry. 
For^ though there is a sense in which every 
christian may be said to be a man of God^ the 
phrase appears to be strictly applied by the 
New Testament writers to ministers of the gos- 
pel ; a use in which it is clearly still more appro- 
priate, and for which it was obviously prepared, 
by its employment, in preceding ages, to desig- 
nate those who held the prophetical office. We 
are thus at once introduced, therefore, to a sub- 
ject in exact agreement with the design of the 
present service; completeness of ministerial 
QUALIFICATION. Let US Contemplate, in the first 
place, the general reasons why it should be de- 
sired; and, in the second, the particulars in 
which it consists. 

I. In considering the general reasons why 
completeness of ministerial qualification should 
be desired, let it be observed, in the outset, that 



pon the previous question^ whether the minis- 
^rial office requires any qualification at all^ we 
o not mean to enter ; not, however, because it 
i unimportant in itself, or because the considera- 
on of it is superseded by a universal agreement 
*o the cause of true religion, a duly qualified mi- 
istry is a point of vital interest ; and it is among 
le most melancholy reflections, that men can yet 
e found to defend the existence of a mere pro- 
BSfflonal clergy, a fearful abuse, which so many 
rases conspire to perpetuate. But the discus- 
on of this topic is not necessary here; among 
nrsons whose desire to prevent such an evil is 
leading characteristic of their religious profes- 
Lon^ and their more especial attraction to the 
anesent assembly. 

Our subject now is completeness of ministe- 
al qualification ; a fitness for that great work, 
either defective in its parts, nor inferior in its 
egree. This is obviously distinct from the 
lOre general question. A person may possess 



a measure of fitness for the ministry^ without I 
eminence ; he may possess some desirable qua- \ 
lities^ but not all. Not that we are disposed to 
speak harshly of men of inferior attainments. We 
have all of us too many imperfections^ to permit 
us to be censorious of the least eminent of our 
brethren ; and there is too much reason to bless 
God for the usefulness he affords to all^ to allow 
us to represent the meanest instrument as use- 
less. But eminence in ministerial qualification 
is nevertheless desirable. An ardent longing 
for it breathes in the language of the a^sUe, 
and there are reasons of no small weight wluch 
should inspire us with a kindred feeling. 

1. Every oflSce, unless it be a sinecure^ which 
the christian ministry certainly is not in itself^ and 
in no instance ought actually to be^ suggests at 
least some duty to be discharged^ some end to 
be attained : and nothing can be more obvious^ 
than that the person who fills it should be qua- 
lified to attain the bne^ and to discharge the 



other. The importance of such qualification 
exactly corresponds with that of the office itself; 
nor can there be a moment's hesitation in sayings 
that^ of all offices which can be occupied by man^ 
it is unspeakably most momentous in the mi- 
nistry of the gospel. Every thing which con- 
cerns the welfare of our species is important 
in its mea3ure. Employments which respect 
their healthy their education^ their comfort^ all 
these require corresponding qualifications ; but 
the christian ministry much more than all^ 
since it has respect to concerns of infinitely 
greater moment It proposes the happiness of 
man in its noblest aspect : the welfare^ not of the 
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body merely^ but of the soul; not only of time^ 
but of eternity. It contemplates the wretched- 
ness of man in its darkest shades : not only in 
the languishing and pains of the mortal frame^ 
but in the corruption and perdition of the immor- 
tal spirit ; not only as poor in this worlds but as 
destitute of a portion for that which is to come ; 
not only as the mortal victim of the king of 
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terrors^ but as subject to a second and eternal 
deadi. In a word^ it regards him as^ before 
God^ both criminal and depraved : the one 
giving birth within the heart to the worm which 
never dies^ and the other kindling without the 
fire that is never quenched. 

Nor are they only human interests that are 
connected with the ministry of the gospeL It 
confides to us also^ to speak with reverence^ the 
interests of God. He condescends to employ 
us in his administration. He '^ hath appeared 
in Christ, reconciling the world to himself^ not 
imputing unto men their trespasses." He has 
exhibited himself and his ways in an aspect 
adapted to subdue the enmity of mankind : 
and having so done, he renders his minis- 
ters the active instruments in the work of re- 
conciliation. We cannot hesitate to apply to 
them in every age the words of the apostle r 
^^ We are ambassadors for Christ : as though 
God did beseech by us, we pray men in Christ's 



stead. Be ye reconciled to God.*' Commissioned 
by him to represent to a guilty world all that he 
has declared in his gospel, and, by the most 
cogent arguments, and the most affectionate 
methods, to persuade men to accept his firiend- 
ship, it is to us that his interest in this respect 
is conmiitted. He employs no other living in- 
strumentality. He leaves the work in our 
hands, and what we do will be all that is done 
for its progress. 

With any impressive view of these things, 
the thought of entering unqualified on such a 
work is most awful. Who would profess to 
g;uide bis wretched fellow-creatiu'es to everlast- 
ing joy, without some fitness for the task ? Who 
would pretend to conduct them to deliverance 
from impending woes, without some knowledge 
of the way of escape ? Who would exhibit him- 
self as the representative of the Divine majesty, 
without understanding the attitude he assumes, 
and in some measure imbibing the spirit of his 
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ways ? What calamity^ nay^ what crime, is not 
to be preferred; to that of assuming the office o{ 
God's representative, only to betray the inter- 
ests of his kingdom ; and that of man's guide to 
happiness, only to beguile him into endless per- 
dition ? 

But if these are powerful reasons why no man 
should engage in the ministry wholly unqualified, 
they urge us with equal force in the pursuit of 
qualifications eminent and complete. If he who 
is altogether unfit for the work cannot rightly 
discharge any of its duties, he that is incom- 
pletely furnished can discharge them but imper- 
fectly. There ought to be no duty in the per- 
formance of which imperfection is tolerated by 
us ; but least of all should those of the chris- 
tian ministry be of that number. O ! how much 
may depend on every breath when we speak for 
God ! How will the heart need to be in- 
spired with the highest wisdom, and to be 
animated by the holiest dispositions, which 



is employed in connexion with such awful 
issues ! Or with what degree of incorrectness 
are we then willing to represent the Most High 
to mankind ? By how far defective results 
are we content that our embassy should be fol- 
lowed ? With what measure of ineflficacy do we 
wish to occupy the post of instrumental benefac- 
tors of our kind ? Whom do we wish to sink 
into hell beneath our care^ or to fall short of 
heaven ? If none, then why are we negli- 
gent of any qualification for our ministry ? Why 
content with ordinary or moderate attainments ? 
Why in peace with our known deficiencies, or 
employing otherwise than with the most fer- 
vent diligence our opportunities of improve- 
ment? 

2. If one class of reasons for desiring com- 
pleteness of ministerial furniture may be derived 
from the magnitude of the interests involved, 
another may be drawn from the multiplicity and 
variety of the duties to be performed. For 
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some offices^ one quality may constitute a sufi- ^^ 
cient adaptation ; the christian ministry^ how- 
ever^ requires not one^ but many; for it has 
many duties to be performed^ and many subor- 
dinate ends to be attained. 

It is necessary to preach the gospel: but 
this^ though a prominent and a principal part, is 
far from being the whole of ministerial duty. It 
is not less needful to pursue the edification ot 
the- flock in private intercourse ; and in addition 
to this^ it 13 required to conduct the ccHiOQms oH 
the associate body. Each of these departments 
is again divided. Preaching should comprise 
both instruction and persuasion; persuainon, 
too, by the most varied methods, both of terror 
and of love : and combined with these, in their 
countless forms, the exhibition of warning and 
consolation, of encouragement and rebuke. 
Private intercourse should comprehend the ad- 
ministra,tion of counsel, suited, not to one or to 
a few, but to all the cases of individual character. 
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and the occurrences of ordinary life ; toge- 
ther with the specific exercises adapted to the 
instruction of the young, the direction of in- 
quirers^ and the visitation of the afflicted. While 
the conduct of church affairs, with aspects eTer 
Tarying, cannot but require always wisdom, and, 
at difl&rent seasons, the exercise of most remote 
and dissimilar dispositions. 

It is not to be supposed that such an office 
can be easily filled. It demands not merely 
some^ but many — nay, all excellencies, in happy 
combination. A person may, in a general way, 
be said to be qualified for the ministry, who has 
talents for preaching, though not fitted for profit- 
able private intercourse, or the affairs of church 
government. But this is evidently not a com- 
plete adaptation to the work. It is, on the con- 
trary, a very imperfect one, and one with which 
no man should be content. For all the aspects 
of ministerial labour are, if not equally^ yet 
highly important ; every one of them far too 
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iflq>ortant to be trilled widL The right peribm- 
ance of each aflbrds facilities to die rest, and 
gives additional beauty and eflkacy to alL To 
be fit for only one department, cannot but greatly 
impede our actirity, and diminish our success. 
To fill the ministerial oflSce with a degree of 
satisfaction or benefit commensurate with its 
capabilities^ or with the desire of a heart awake 
to its importance^ we must be all that it demands : 
fit for the pulpit, fit for the parlour, fit for 
the church-meeting; in short, as naen of God, 
*' perfect, completely furnished to every good 
work." 

3. Eminence in ministerial qualification should 
be the more ardently sought, because the office 
is to be discharged in the midst of very serious 
difficulties. Many arise from within the heart, 
because the work requires much sustained exer- 
tion and self-denial. It is adapted, indeed, to 
yield abundant pleasure to men of ardent de- 
votedness, but to none other; and even these 
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Viave found the corruption of their nature present 
lU) small impediments to their zeaL Other dif- 
iculties arise from without : for a minister has 
to do with a great diversity of character. He 
will meet with the deceitfulness and wickedness 
of the heart in ten thousand forms^ and will 
find cases which require all his wisdom^ all his 
gentleness^ and all his fortitude ; besides which^ 
some parts of his work are likely to be by no 
means acceptable^ whether in the exercise of 
public or of private instruction. 

Now every degree in which qualification is 
defective, will prove an aggravation of these dif- 
ficulties. A man of the most ample fitness will 
discover Out he has no unnecessary preparation, 
even if all he possesses should be sufficient for 
the successful discharge of his duty ; while any 
other man will be liable to find himself conti- 
nually in circumstances to which he is not ade- 
quate ; in which he knows not what to do ; or, 
knowing, is not able to effect it. He may be 

c 
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obliged to retire from scenes of usefulness, l*^ 
because he is not competent to occupy them; 
and to endure evils^ because he is not quafir 
fied to cure them^ if not because his inapt- 
ness has engendered them. Be fitted to labour, 
therefore^ in all departments of your office^ so 
that each shall bear the marks of a vigorous and 
skilful agency^ and^ in defiance of obstructions, 
yield an ample recompense for your toiL To be 
only so far prepared for your work that its diffi- 
culties shall baffle and defeat you, for the general 
cause will be no better than if you had never 
been engaged in it, while bitter disappointment 
will make it far more mortifying to yourselves. 

II. Having thus stated to you some of the ge- 
neral reasons which should render ministerial 
completeness an object of ardent desire, let us 
proceed, in the second place, to specify the par- 
ticulars which it comprehends. 

1. In this department of our subject, we must 
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of necessity refer^ in the first place, to experi- 
mental piety. This is the first of requisites, 
without which it is impossible that an engage- 
ment in the ministry can be otherwise than both 
mischievous and sinfiil. But we speak not now 
of the mere existence of piety ; the completeness 
intended requires that it should be eminent Ac- 
cordingly, in another place, the apostle says that 
a bishop, or pastor, should be ^^ not a novice," 
or a person recently converted ; a direction ob- 
viously groimded on the probability of slender 
and unstable piety. On the same principle it 
may be extended much further; for as young 
converts do not necessarily, so neither do they 
alone, exhibit a want of depth and stability in re- 
ligious character, or come, therefore, within the 
legitimate scope of this prohibition. 

The work of the ministry requires knowledge 
which can be acquired in no school but that of 
experience. It demands exertions which ought 
in all cases to spring from heavenly principles. 
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and which can be adequately sustained by no 
other. It calls for the constant exercise of ^ 
positions which can be formed and cherished by 
divine influence alone. It summons to a situation 
of publicity in which every defect appears with 
ten-fold magnitude^ and produces a hundred- 
fold mischief. A person of feeble piety in the 
work of the ministry^ is like a child in the avoca- 
tions of manhood ; possessing powers of the right 
kind^ indeed^ but not of sufficient maturity; and 
wasting them in unsteady and fruitless toiI> while 
they ought to have been cherished and stren^- 
ened for future exertion. 

But^ lest the language we hold should appear 
vague^ let us nlark more particularly the features 
by which the piety of a minister should be deci- 
sively characterized. 

And we mention firsts a deep realization of 
the fimdamental truths of religion ; a point on 
which the force of its experimental character 
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^ truly depends^ as the strength of a building 
on the solidity of its foundation, or the vigour 
of a tree on the firmness of its root We mean 
to urge the necessity of a vivid perception of 
eternal things, and a commanding impression of 
their magnitude and importance; a profound 
conviction of the inestimable value of the soul ; 
a clear apprehension of the moral government of 
God, in its nature, authority, justice, and excel- 
lency ; a deeply humbling sense of awful crimi- 
nality, and just condemnation ; and an en- 
tire unison of spirit with the Most High, as 
maintaining and honouring his moral government 
by the work of his Son, and by the whole admi- 
lustration of his grace. There are probably 
many apparent and perhaps real converts into 
whose piety these features very slightly enter. 
In one of this class, however, the basis of chris- 
tian experience, if laid at all, is laid very defec- 
tively. His religious character contains ele- 
ments of feebleness and inconsistency. The ave- 
nues of backsliding are open and unobstructed. 

c3 
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He is just prepared to be an inefiective altj 
unstable professor^ and ultimately to embratf^ 
erroneous doctrine^ tending either to licentioui- 
ness on the one hand, or to self-righteousness on 
the other. It is matter of regret when such a man 
takes up a profession of religion ; but it is much 
more to be lamented that he should enter into the 
ministry. 

The piety of a minister should be ftirther cha- 
racterized by a deep-rooted and steadfast love 
to Christ; for his woik will require no small por- 
tion of such a spirit, to animate its duties^ and to 
sweeten its toils. And yet we know that even 
sincere piety is not always connected with emi- 
nence in this grace. Too often we behold in 
professors a spirit of worldly pursuit and self- 
indulgence, or at best a comparatively feeble and 
inoperative love. Such persons are scarcely 
equal to the most ordinary path in life ; least of 
all are ihey fit for the ministry of the gospel. 
Every where they would be almost useless, but 
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Here pre-eminently so: slumbering when they 
should be awake; turning aside to diversion, 
when they should be devoted to their labour ; 
losing opportunities for want of promptness in 
embracing ihem; and missing all the pleasures of 
dieir woriL, while perpetually complaining of its 
privations. O no ! enter not into the ministry, 
unless your heart is wholly devoted to Christ ; 
unless you have learned to value nothing in com- 
pariscm with his glory ; unless, by his cross, the 
world is crucified to you, and you unto the world. 

The piety of a minister should be charac- 
terized, also, by an habitual spirit of devotion. 
It is thus that the exercise of graces will be 
maintained, and the soul refreshed after the 
exhaustion of daily duties ; it is thus that the 
encroachments of a worldly and self-indulgent 
spirit will be prevented or repelled ; it is thus 
that the heart will be kept ready for duty, in its 
stated or unexpected recurrences, and be pre- 
pared to discharge it at all times in the true 
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spirit of the ministry. Destitute of such a ten* 
per, we shall be like persons^ not perhaps dead, 
but in a lethargy ; having valuable qualifications, 
we shall be as though we had none, or we shall 
exert them in a manner little adapted to fulfil 
their design. Yet all christians are not men of 
much prayer. A neglect of this great duty and 
unspeakable privilege is, perhaps, one of the 
prevailing sins of the age. It is one by which 
the general profession of religion is greatly 
injured ; but one which no man is so power- 
fully urged to renounce as a minister of the 
gospel. 

Finally, the piety of a minister should be cha- 
racterized by an exemplary exhibition of chris- 
tian graces. His example is inevitably held up, 
both to the church and to the world, and vrill be 
regarded as an illustration of the doctrines he 
teaches. To preach the gospel, and not to live 
the gospel, is the surest way to make our labours 
of none effect; and at the same time to encourage 
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^irofessorsin their inconsistency^ and the profane 
k their wickedness. Nothing gives more beauty 
and efficacy to the office o( the minister^ than a 
Gfe highly adorned by the graces of the chris- 
tian. There are christians^ howeyer^ with great 
and glaring infirmities; good men of austere 
dispositions^ of ill-regulated temper^ of vehe- 
ment passions^ of imprudent lips ; and far would 
we be from harshly censuring what^ we trusty 
none so severely condemn as themselves : but 
such men are not complete in ministerial fumi- 
ture^ unless divine grace has operated to the 
remedy of these evils. Nor can any man be so, 
until christian graces and character are brought 
to a degree of consistency and stability, which 
render him eminently fit to be exhibited as a 
light of the world. 

2. Among qualifications for the ministry we 
advert, secondly, to the knowledge of divine 
truth. It is manifest, that he who does not un- 
derstand Christianity, cannot teach it, and ought 
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not to try ; but neither ought any man to make 
the attempt whose view of it is contracted aad 
superficial. We know^ indeed^ that the substance 
of the gospel is comprehended in a few simple 
ideas^ which may be sufficient for the production 
and support of sincere piety^ and that there are 
many persons^ in whose religion little more 
of knowledge is contained : but this is not 
desirable even for them^ since the power and the 
happiness of religion are always proportionate to 
the degree of sanctified knowledge; and with 
respect to those who have to instruct others, a 
much more ample acquaintancei with divine 
truth is undeniably necessary. ^^ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God^ and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness;" and it is given for this 
end, " that the man of God may be perfect, 
completely furnished to every good work.^ 
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Our views of divine things should be both 
accurate and comprehensive ; including all th^ 
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uths which God has revealed^ both as they are 
themselves^ and in their relation to each other, 
can be only in proportion to such an acquaint- 
ice with his will^ that we are likely to speak of 
od the thing that is rights and either to declare 
8 whole counsel to mankind^ or to present any 
ui of it in its just aspect and bearings ; and it 
only in proportion as this is done^ that the 
Elects of our preachings whether general or in- 
lindoals can correspond with the declared 
engn or the real tendencies of the gospel. In 
le word, a minister's knowledge of divinity 
lould be systematic. Not that we are disposed 
»iecommend an arrangement of ourselves under 
be banner of any celebrated theologian, or the 
ictoal adoption of any human scheme of theo- 
jgy; nor that we are ignorant of the very unsys- 
miatic form in which truth is communicated to 
B in the sacred writings : but divine truth is 
evertheless a system ; and necessarily so, inas- 
luch as it is a system of facts to which it refers, 
t is in a system of operations that God is 
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eugaged, and the declarations which represent iH 
must form a system of truth. Nor^ with all the 
want of method which appears in his communi- 
cations, are we prepared to admit that he has 
imparted truth in a manner so defective, as to 
deny the necessary facilities for discovering its 
connexions and arranging its parts. 

And if divine truth be a system, it is one 
which every man who wishes to understand it 
should endeavour to discern. Availing himself of 
the labours of others, but not confining himself 
to their opinions, every minister should explore 
and arrange the sacred records for himself. We 
are perfectly aware of its difficulty. We know 
that it is far easier to sit down content with a 
few general and acknowledged tenets, without 
attempting to investigate the more profound 
and intricate points ; or to range ourselves in a 
certain class of divines, without any concern 
to appreciate the real value of their views. It 
will result from this, however, that we shall 



J.*en be uncertam,dM,ti«» we v«k ««o«^ 
^S tmtli^ if even we can maintain conaiatency with 
^ap ooraelvea ; a method which will be little to the 
^"^ kmour of the teacher^ and aa little to the edifica- 
tion of hia charge. 

Among the comparatively difficult subjects 
which no minister should satisfy himself with- 
out maateringy (but merely as a specimen of 
themj) we may mention the real nature of moral 
agiKicy and responsibility to God^ especially as 
connected with the depraved state and alleged 
inability of man ; the conjunction of the special 
favour shewn to the elect with a dispensation of 
universal mercy to mankind; and the two-fold 
aspect and operation of the death of Christ on 
these different classes. In other words^ he 
should know why the dead sinner^ whom he 
exhorts^ is summoned to spiritual action ; and 
on what ground the non-elect sinners^ whom he 
indefinitely invites^ may expect a welcome from 
redeeming love. 

D 
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We readily acknowledge that there is a linut 
beyond which our inquiries cannot be carried, 
and that there are mysterious points of which 
the investigation should not be attempted 
But we are not pleading for this. We wish to 
know nothing more than is revealed^ and in- 
tended to be known ; but of none of these 
things are we willing or required to be ignorant 
It is further most certain^ that among revealed 
truths there can be no contradictions ; for con- 
tradictions cannot be truths. Yet a man vbo 
speaks without system^ will almost infallibly both 
adopt contradictions and utter them. 

It is necessary that a minister should know 
the deep things of God^ not merely that his ge- 
neral instructions may be consistent with truth 
and with themselves^ but because it is a part of 
his duty to teach these very things to his people. 
Not that we would have abstruse speculations 
introduced into the pulpit; but we know no 
reason why a congregation should be prohibited 
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^ from acquiring judicious views. It is not a 
mode of preaching of which we can express any 
approbati(Hi^ to evade the difficult and interest- 
ing points of theology^ and to treat our hearers 
with a string of common^place superficialities^ 
rather than with discourse which may lead them 
to thinks and teach them to think aright; and still 
less could we commend the spirit which would 
lead a minister to suppress what he conceived to 
be the truth of God^ lest he should violate an 
established phraseology^ Qn all probability the 
fence^ too long held sacred^ of pernicious senti- 
ments^) and so startle the ears^ or arouse the 
prejudices of his people. Why are men^ when 
exhorted^ not to have it explained to them how 
rational it is. that ihey^ who can do nothing, 
should be called upon to do every thing ? Why, 
when universal invitations are addressed to sin- 
ners^ is it not to be fairly shown on what princi- 
ples of truth and sincerity they are proclaimed ? 

, It cannot be said with truth that our hearers 
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could not enter into such discussions as those tft 
which we have alluded. Were not the discourses 
of Chamock and Owen addressed to pulpit 
audiences ? If our congregations are incapable 
of mental effort^ it is probably because they are 
unaccustomed to it ; and we have only to say, 
that it Is quite time they were better trained. It 
is certain that a clear understanding of the 
points adverted to involves the general accuracy 
and influence of religious sentiment^ and that a 
misconception of them lies at the foundation di 
some of the most extensive and pernicious errors 
of the day. It is certain^ too^ that if men cannot 
understand the reasons which may be adduced 
to shew ihem that their depravity does not re- 
lease them from obligation^ they readily appre- 
hend arguments of an opposite tendency ; and 
that if they would find it too abstruse to inquire 
what grounds are laid for the welcome of every 
sinner to divine mercy^ they can easily entertain 
the supposed proofs of the contrary. It is be- 
cause these opinions make it a matter of total 
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« ifidifierence ta them whether ihey live in their 
l^'aos or forsake ihem. To wave such points 
is^ therefore^ in fact^ to confirm some of the 
^' most glaring and mischievous misrepresentations 
of the gospel^ to abandon the heart to its wicked- 
ness, and to secure to the devil his triumphs. 

We must be allowed to add, that we are 
scarcely prepared to believe that the presumed 
unsm'tableness of such topics to mixed congre- 
gaticms has extensively operated to their exclu* 
sion. A man who has clear views of these 
things vnll be very apt to speak of them. If it 
should be true that a minister feels himself un- 
able to speak satisfactorily on the intricate 
points of divinity, this would form a much more 
obvious and natural reason for avoiding them. 

3. To these quaUfications for the ministry 
must be added an aptitude to communicate in- 
struction ; since instruction is one of its great 
ends, and since the knowledge possessed by one 

d3 
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person can be made available to the benefit A p- 
others^ only in proportion as it is suitably im* 
parted. A large measure of this aptitude per- 
tains to ministerial completeness. 

Some of the requisites to this qualificatioD 
are the gift of nature^ and^ in the selection d 
ministerial candidates, these ought not to be 
overlooked ; but others of them, and by far the 
most important, by effort and cultivation, may 
be greatly increased, if not wholly acquired. 
Such are the habits of clear and comprehewve 
thinking, of lucid arrangement, of effective ex- 
pression, and of appropriate illustration. With- 
out the former of these, a man's knowledge 
cannot be of much use to himself; but a defect 
in any of them will impair its value to others. 
We cannot distinctly convey what we do not 
clearly apprehend ; nor can we expect our ideas 
to be readily received, if we exhibit them in a 
confused method, in feeble phraseology, or in an 
obscure and unattractive style. 
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Add to these the power of persuasion ; the 
art of tummg all that may be advanced to this 
main, we may say, to this only end of religious 
instruction. For divine truth is not a matter 
of mere science. Like the sun, it is adapted to 
quicken as well as to enlighten the world. It 
touches the operative springs of our nature, and 
inspires the whole man with activity ; and it is 
never presented as it ought to be, when this 
object is lost sight of. It is for us, not merely to 
annoiince the gospel to our hearers, but to urge 
it on their acceptance ; not only to instruct, but 
to persuade men. He that can demonstrate 
with the utmost clearness all the truths of the 
system, is yet sadly incomplete in his qualifica- 
tion for the ministry, if his lips are unskilled in 
the methods of heavenly persuasion. 

With these may be connected the art of 
speaking; by which, however, we are far from 
intending an artificial mode of address. We 
mean rather the power of speaking so as to 
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facilitate instruction^ and more especiallyi the 
very difficult art of preventing or curing the un* 
natural and unpleasant intonations^ and the 
various other improprieties^ by which dissenting 
ministers, above all other professional speakers, 
are unhappily characterized. Not that divine 
truth is at all less important when connected 
with such imperfections, nor would we say that 
they render it less agreeable ; but they create 
obstacles to its reception, and these of the most 
unnecessary and ungracious kind. Bad speai- 
ing is disagreeable in itself, and, in the mind of 
the hearer, is very apt to associate its own 
impleasing quaUties with the subject on which it 
has been employed ; or if not so, it preoccupies 
the mind in a manner which leaves by no means 
a fair opportunity for receiving the import, or 
attending to the claims of truth. If bad speakers 
can make a strong impression, it is either by the 
influence of a mighty mind, which few individuals 
possess, or by the mere force of truth, which 
operates in defiance of all impediments ; but, if 
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taen of more ordinary talents would be effective 
r in the pulpit^ or if any man would give to the 
r truth he utters the whole impressiveness of its 
nature^ he must speak well. And he speaks 
:: best^ who leaves you quite at a loss, when you 
n have heard him, to know how he delivered him- 
self. To fiU our hearers with thoughts of the 
gpod qualities of our address, is as great, and 
almoet as mischievous a fault, as to oflfend them 
. by its impropriety. Both tend to make the 
speaker supersede his subject. Elocution has 
no importance but as the vehicle of thought and 
feeling; and its perfection lies exclusively in 
the fidelity and power with which it accomplishes 
this end. The medium through which truth is 
presented to the mind should be, like the lens, 
perfectly transparent ; concealed, and even for- 
gotten, amidst the beauties it has transmitted ; 
as the vessel which conveys the water of life to a 
thirsty soul should be neither repulsive by its 
impurity, nor by its beauty adapted to beguile 
him of the ail-important draught 
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Ability for communicating instruction shoub 
correspond with the diversified objects and occa 
sions of the ministry. We should be able tc 
convince^ to wam^ to alarm^ to direct, to encou- 
rage; and to do all these, in exercises both 
public and private, domestic and social For 
in all these things, and under all these circum- 
stances, will demands be made upon a minister ; 
nor ought he to be unprepared for any of them. 
If he would, as a man of God, '^ be perfect, 
completely furnished to every good woiri^^ be 
should be equally a Boanerges and a Barnabas ; 
a son of thunder, and a son of consolation; a 
guide of the fathers, and a teacher of babes. 

4. We must further place among important 
qualifications for the ministry, skilfulness in 
conducting the concerns of an associate body. 
Let us not be supposed, however, to refer to the 
temporal affairs of the churches, a species ^f 
business with which it is assuredly most desir- 
able that ministers should have nothing to do ; 



it is happy when these are so adequately 
Intended tOj that they have no inducement to 
kterfere, and wisdom enough to decline the 
bterference. It is upon the pastor^ however, 
Aat the spiritual concerns of the society neces- 
sarily devolve, and not a little wisdom is 
lequired to conduct them successfully. Errors 
of very mischievous influence are easily com- 
nntted, and with great uncertainty rectified. 
The difficulty of the case arises principally, if 
not wholly, from the connexion of the church 
as a body with the general business to be trans- 
acted. In many instances they are to be con- 
sulted; in all, to be pleased. To determine 
wisely on what subjects it is not necessary spe* 
cifically to ask their opinion ; to know how to 
ask it with dignity, to gather it with fairness^ to 
bow to it with a good grace, and to fulfil it with 
cheerfulness ; to be able, while giving full play 
to the republican properties of the body, to 
maintain the unity and vigour of the executive ; 
and either to excite, to regulate, or to quell. 
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the movements of popular feeling ;— all this is 
not easy. It requires some natural aptness^ to- 
gether with much of enlightened judgment, and 
well regulated temper. 

Different as this is from the study of divinity 
and the preaching of the gospel, remote as it is 
from the general habits of early life, and still 
more remote from those of a theological student; 
all this the pastor of a church has to do, imme- 
diately upon his entrance on the office : and an 
ample preparation for it is assmredly necessary to 
the completeness of his qualification. His per- 
sonal tranquillity, the comfort of his intercourse 
with his people, the peace of the church, and the 
success of his ministry, all depend upon his wis- 
dom; nor less, the harmony, vigour, andefiect, of 
all the measures of the society. If he is disposed 
to take no lead, church affairs will probably fall 
into irregularity and confusion. If he expects 
to conmiand, there will inevitably ensue irri- 
tation and disappointment, with the probable 
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appendages of party contests and separations. 
If he acts indiscreetly^ either withholding serious 
matters^ or perpetually consulting the church 
upon trifles; if he presses unacceptable mea- 
sures^ and does not yield to the popular will^ or 
endeavours to carry favourite projects by unfair 
means ; the whole churchy sooner or later^ will 
almost inevitably be embroiled. 

He that seeks the pastoral office should learn 
the principles of our church constitution^ and 
should especially observe how totally difierent 
it is from the system of ecclesiastical bondage 
and domination which prevails around him. 
Let bua impress his mind with the fact^ that our 
churches are assemblies of men as free^ and as 
much attached to freedom^ in the church as in 
the state^ in religion as in politics. Not that 
they are without law ; but their only lawgiver is 
Christ. He has appointed offices which they 
honour ; but let every man that would oc- 
cupy them remember^ that while the authority of 
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the office is conferred by Christ, that of the 
individual is delegated by the people ; that the 
authority even of the office is not without its 
limits, and that it ought always to be exercised 
in the spirit of the station. This it is of all 
things most important for a pastor to cherish. 
Before he becomes such, let him be willing to be 
the servant of the people ; to identify himself 
with their interest; to throw the decision of all 
questions into their hands ; and, as far as con- 
science will permit, to do with cheerfiilness all 
they may desire. Let him learn, espedally, to 
hold sacred the vrill of the body, always ascer- 
taining it fairly, and maintaining it inflexibly; 
as the only plan accordant vnth the congre- 
gational system and the scriptural rule, and as 
a method eminently adapted either to avoid or 
to conquer the possible difficulties of his situa- 
tion. Let him be no stranger before-hand to 
the elements of popular assemblies, and the 
established principles of their government ; and 
by the experience of others, learn to diminish at 
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least the severity of the lessons he will otherwise 
gather from his own. 

4 

5. Among qualifications for the ministry we 
enumerate^ finally^ an adaptation to general 
society. Not that a minister is to be a man of 
this world ; but it is in this worlds nevertheless^ 
that he is to act, though under the influence of 
principles, and for the promotion of ends, inti- 
mately connected with another. Even with 
regard to his direct success, it is material that 
he should be fit for society, since Christianity is 
not adapted exclusively to any portion of man- 
kind, but is designed to spead through all ranks ; 
like the luminary of heaven, with equal aspect, 
shedding its brightness on the peasant and the 
prince. Nor is it necessarily associated with 
any thing unsuitable to society in any of its de- 
partments. It is equally congenial with the 
refinement of the palace, and the rusticity of the 
cottage; still resembling the sun-beam, which> 
not at all dishonoured by its familiarity with the 
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one^ retains all its adaptation to the splendour 
of the other. And while the representative of 
Christianity passes from the one to the other, 
there is no need that he should carry with him 
any thing incongruous with either. It is evident^ 
however^ that the sphere of his labours, and 
therefore the degree of his useAilness, will be 
materially affected by his fitness for intercourse 
with the several ranks of society. The fact of 
his being a minister does not confer the neces- 
sary adaptation. No man can be well received^ 
nor can any thing be well received, from him, 
and least of all religious counsel, in company 
for which his habits and manners render him an 
incongruous guest. Unless, therefore, a minis- 
ter would confine his labours within very narrow 
limits, he should fit himself for mingling with 
all classes. Let him not be, by any means, a 
man of repulsive manners, or of recluse and anti- 
social habits. Let him not, on the one hand, be 
in such sense a gentieman as to fancy himself 
disgraced by the familiarity of the poor, or as to 
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be incapable of rendering his intercourse with 
them both beneficial and agreeable ; nor let him, 
on the other^ be a man of vulgar habits, or 
coarse conversation. He should be neither ig- 
norant nor sheepish; that he may neither be 
causelessly afraid of the higher orders, nor have 
any reason to be ashamed when he is in their 
company. Where he is admitted in society he 
may be useful, but only there. 

But this is not all. Christian churches are 
public bodies, and their pastors become in a 
measure public men. They may be often called 
upon to express their opinion in mixed assemblies, 
and have an opportunity of taking an active part 
in measures of general benefit. To a ccHisiderable 
extent^ they are regarded as the representatives 
of the churches ; they may have occasion to 
speak the sentiments of the respective societies, 
or even of the whole body of dissenters, and no 
inconsiderable influence is put into their hands, 
when they act, as they often may, at the head of 

£ 3 
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their people. A minurter who would be Gom- (^ 
pletely furnished to every good work, should 
be able to fill such a station, ready to feel ^ 
an interest in all measures of public import- 
ance, and qualified to take a part in them ; able 
to express his sentiments in a way, not adapted 
to the pulpit merely, but to the platform; a 
worthy representative of the body with whom, 
in general, he is identified ; and fit to rank with 
the clergy, and other public men, of the place 
where he resides. Nor is this beyond hope. 
The necessary attainments of education, good 
manners, and general knowledge, are within the 
reach almost of every one who will endeavour to 
secure them ; and, though considerable d^rees 
of usefulness may be enjoyed without them, they 
will assuredly not be overlooked by any man 
who is desirous^ as a man of God, to be perfect, 
or completely qualified for the station he 
fiUs. 

If we have been so happy as to carry you 
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with us in tliese observations, we are persuaded 
you will not be insensible to the appeals which 
we shall found upon them. 

We address ourselves in the first place to 
those who contemplate, and may hereafter actu- 
ally fill) the ministerial office. The question 
whether you shall enter the ministry, is one 
respecting which your brethren do not claim 
any authority over you ; nor can any set of men 
rightfully do so. If you have a warrant to en* 
gage in this work, it must be derived from a 
hi^er source, even from above ; this, if want*- 
ing, no human designation can compensate; if 
possessed, no human power can invalidate. It 
18, however, a question for your own most 
serious consideration, whether you possess qua*" 
Ufications for the worL You would not, we 
trust, think of entering the ministry as a profess 
sion merely, irrespective of your adaptation to 
its duties. If you should have entertained such 
a thought, most earnestly would we beseech you 
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to relinquish it ; for, as the principle is most 
unholy, so will the result be most melancholy, 
both to others and to yourselyes. At all 
events abandon the dissenting body ; for im 
have nothing that can tempt your cupi- 
dity. 

But we assure ourselves, rather, that you 
aspire after a fitness for the office you contem- 
plate. We urge you, therefore, to seek after all 
the qualifications it requires, and after them all 
in the highest degree. As men of God, ^^be 
perfect, completely ftumshed to every good 
work." Make it a matter of serious inquiry, 
whether you possess in any adequate degree the 
requisite natural endowments. Institute a yet 
more deep and solemn examination, whether 
your piety be, not merely sincere, but deeply 
founded and well established. If it be not so, 
you are but ill prepared for the ministry : and 
this is a point on which you should be the more 
cautious, because desires after the ministry often 
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characterize the earliest and most unsettled 
stage of the christian life. 

If you can satisfactorily advance thus far^ let 
us urge upon you the pursuit of acquired apti^ 
tude, in all its branches. Take a comprehensive 
view of the desirable qualifications. Especially 
beware of thinking that preaching is every thing. 
It is a principal and a prominent part of your duty, 
standing more forward than others, and attract- 
ing an earlier and more pointed attention ; but 
it is not every thing. A man may be an admir- 
able preacher, and yet, in some important 
respects, be lamentably unfit for the ministry, 
and more especially for the pastoral office. 
Apply yourselves to the less obvious and showy, 
but not at all less important qualities, which 
will fit you for the parlour, the church, and the 
world. 

Beware, too, of unduly cultivating powers 
already eminent. It is unquestionably very 
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delightful to indulge ourselres in exercises for 
which we have by nature both a taste and a ta- 
lent ; but, for the most part^ it is among the least 

« 

improving of all methods. In these respects we 
«hall probably find sufficient ability for all valu- 
able ends^ with very moderate, even if not with- 
out any application ; while it is almost certain, 
that our eminence in one point will be found con- 
nected with no unimportant defects in others, 
which the seemingly innocent indulgence of a 
natural taste will tend to perpetuate, and to con- 
vert into aggravated and incurable faults. If yoa 
already excel in the pulpit, direct your atten- 
tion to the requisites for excellence in the do- 
mestic circle. If you find yourself constitution- 
ally adapted for private intercourse, beware lest 
you fail in preparation for public life. And yet 
more minutely, if your gift in preaching be the 
alarming, most particularly cultivate the conso- 
latory. In a word, be comparatively negligent 
of the good qualities you have, and bend your 
chief force to the acquisition of those you have not 
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Let not these admonitions be repelled by say- 
ingy no man can be eminent in all things ; such 
a combination of excellencies never falls to the lot 
of the same person. True as this is in reference 
to natural endowments, it affords not the shadow 
of justification for the voluntary neglect of any 
excellence. God may have given you talents 
particularly adapted to one department of the 
ministry: but there is no place where such 
talents can accomplish all the ends of the 
ministry. To enter on it with a view of select- 
ing any of its branches^ or^ which is the same 
thing, of neglecting the rest, is a serious error. 
It should assuredly be taken as a whole ; and 
while we anticipate with pleasure the successful 
exertion of the qualities in which we excel, we 
should cultivate with far greater assiduity those 
in which we are wanting. The adaptation which 
God has not given by nature, he has afforded us 
many opportunities of acquiring, '^ that the man 
of God may be perfect;" and it is both mis* 
chievous and criminal to take an inferior aim. 
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To say that you are eminent in some qualifica- 
tions^ is to say that in others you are defective. 
Indulge no complacency in the former, as long 
as the latter is a truth. 

Beware of the influence of popularity and 
general commendation. It expresses for the 
most part mere feeling, and not judgment; nor 
can it be relied upon as the voice of those who 
are able to judge. And if it could be thus re- 
garded, all its import would be that you have 
some excellencies. Shall the knowledge of this 
satbfy yoii? You have not heard how many 
spoke of your faults ; or if others have not per- 
ceived them, they are matters to which you 
ought not to be blind. Turn from the ap- 
plause of your hearers to the object of your 
ministry in its extent and glory ; in compa- 
rison with this you will find that much i^ 
yet wanting, and we hope will reckon 
nothing done, while any thing remains to be 
achieved. 
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If this be your object, you. will know how to 
value the opportunity of improvement. Prize it 
as an inestimable privilege. Never suffer your- 
selves to regard it with dislike or complaint^ as 
an obstruction to your happiness. It is the un- 
happiest of all things to go into such a work 
unprepared. And let every moment of it be 
improved; do not trifle it away. Endeavour, 
while you are students, to form the germ of all 
that future life may require, ready to burst forth 
in. vigour and fruitfuhiess, whenever its season 
shall arrive; and you will hereafter know how 
much,. by such a course, you consult both your 
usefulness and your happiness. It is not that 
we would render your present laboiu's oppres- 
sive; we wish only to spare you painful expe- 
rience, and bitter disappointment Your present 
opportunities are such as will never recur ; and' 
if it were otherwise, you will never find it so 
easy to acquire wisdom. The means of instruc* 
tion are provided for you by persons who are 
deeply concerned for the cause which will be 
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committed to your hands, and who may perhaps 
sit under your ministry. By being diligent^ 
shew that you are gratefuL Let them see that 
you aim at becoming all they can with yoo 
to be. Exhibit to them practical proofs of Hbe 
wisdom of the institution they patronise, and 
render it difficult, not to excite them to fihe- 
rality, but to shew cause for restraining it 
4^boye all, make such an improvement of your 
present opportunities, as shall affi^rd you pleas- 
ing reflections in the day when they will be so- 
lemnly reviewed. So prepare yourselves for 
life, as though your hearts were fixed on Mying 
at its close, I have not run in vain, neither 
laboured in vain. 

If we address om'selves, in the second p^ace^ 
to the conductors of education for the ministry, 
we desire to. speak with the humility and respect 
which become us. We entertain, however, a 
firm persuasion of your concurrence in the views 
which have now been stated. It is your desire 
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and your aim to provide for the churches such 
men as we have described. We know somewhat 
of your difficulties^ nor are we at all disposed to 
form a harsh judgment of the system of acade- 
mical instruction ; and yet it may, perhaps, be 
worth consideration, whether there are not 
branches of ministerial wisdom,^ with which stu- 
dents are left in too great a measure unac- 
quainted. We are confident that none are more 
painfully sensible of its imperfections than your- 
selves, or more desirous iii removing them. In 
presenting to you llus slender eff^t of affec- 
tionate co-operation, we give utterance to our 
ardent desire that your ^sndeavours may be 
crowned with success. 

We address ourselves, finally, to Ae whole 
body of professing christians, and to all the 
friends of Christianity. We ask, whether it is 
not your desire that the men of God should '^ be 
perfect, completely furnished to every good 
J work?" Each of you wishes for such a mi- 
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nister. You are convinced also that the general 
cause of Christianity would be promoted by 
them. We call upon you, then^ by all the love 
you have for the interest of the Redeemer^ and 
by all the concern you feel for your own edifica- 
tion^ to concur heartily in the endeavour to mul- 
tiply them. For how are such ministers to be 
•obtained? Nature and grace conspire to pro- 
duce them; but they are not efiectual alone. 
. Superadded to these must be well-directed cul- 
ture. You are well aware from what ranks of 
life many of your ministers are dravm^.nor is it 
possible that even others , can be thus perfect, 
vnthout opportunity for study and improvement 
We do not mean at present to. contend vdth 
those who would have pastors of churches to be 
men of business^ a system which appears .to in- 
volve an equal destruction, both of qualification 
and opportunity for the duties of the ministry; 
nor vnll we enter into the discussions which have 
arisen respecting the comparative .advantages 
and disadvantages of our academies in general^ 
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nor of this for which we are pleading in particu- 
lar. We maintain only, that, for the production of 
able ministers, opportunity for study is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and if it is your opinion that, 
by this institution, such opportunity is well 
afforded, and such improvement wisely pro- 
vided for, it is an inconsistency into which we 
are persuaded you will not fall, to withhold this 
day the only pledge of your sincerity. 



/. T. IlintonjS, Wamnek Square. 
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